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those outside the immediate family group, and virtually no
hope of outside interests. That is what we are trying to
alter."
In the course of my recent stay in India, first-class glimpses
of the process of alteration were granted to me at various
gatherings of women's societies.
One of the most striking instances was at the annual
conference of the Bombay Presidency Women's Council
that I attended on behalf of the American Women's Club
of Bombay which donates over fifty thousand rupees per
year to worthy Indian charities. Even the printed pro-
gramme came as a shock, with its list of the twenty-eight
organisations associated in the work of the council without
distinction of religion or politics. The proceedings were a
still bigger surprise, for despite the fact that I knew the
council had been in operation for thirty years, I did not
expect so large a gathering of delegates from all over the
province, or such a high standard to be maintained in the
conduct of the business of the conference. Not a few public
bodies in the United States could have learned something
from the keen attention that the delegates paid to the
addresses and lectures throughout the four day sessions.
In many respects, indeed in most, proceedings were very
similar to those of such occasions in other countries. The
main difference was that the delegates were vastly more
decorative than at other women's conferences I have attended.
That is where Indian women have an unfair advantage.
They are born with a natural aptitude for wearing the sari
and an over-abundance of jewellery. The former is un-
doubtedly a gift. Some American and British women living
in India have been fascinated by the glorious materials used
for saris, often woven with pure gold and silver threads,
and by their flowing grace; so, many have adopted the
dress for evening wear. One or two are reputed to have
done so successfully. I wouldn't know. All I can say is
that most of those I have witnessed making the attempt